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Peter Penguin Talking 


Here I am back in the good old office. We had 
plenty of fun down at Wet Camp, and I like 
sleeping out. But when I came back in the office 
door and saw the same old water-cooler and 
editors and the waste basket where I keep the extra pictures of 
Oscar—well, I just liked it, that’s all. 

“Hello,” I said. “Hell-O!” Because every one was so busy they 
hadn’t noticed but what I was the mail-man or the man who brings 
clean towels, 

Then they all stopped at once and looked. “Why, Pete! how you 
have grown! . . . You look strong, too, you big rascal. .. . Come on and 
rustle me up some commas and periods, you old loafer. . . . Let’s all 
quit and let him make the magazine. . . . Yes, let’s. Give me eight more 
lines for this page, Pete.” 

“Sure,” I said. “That’s easy—get your pencil ready— 





Whether it’s office or whether it’s school, 
In the summer, it’s not very cool. 

So hi for the country and ho for the sea! 
Life in the open is the life for me. 


So long as there’s home 

I just love to roam. 

But of all places the best 
Is my own good old nest.” 


“Stop!” yelled an editor. “Please stop!” 

“Well, no,” I said. “It’s eight lines, but you’d better let me go on 
while I feel like it.” 

“Don’t! I can’t stand it. It’s terrible! It makes my ears ache.” 

That just goes to show how different people like different kinds of 
poems and pictures and stories. Also the same people at different times 
like different kinds. That is why we try to have a variety each month. 
You will have a serious story about a real hero, like “A Member of the 
Crew,” and then one to make you laugh like “Oscar Goes to School.” 
And by the way, how do you like “The Bomber?” Shall we have more 
of its adventures or is this enough? If you want more, write and tell me. 

Phyllis Fenner, who wrote “The Wishing Gate” has a new book this 








fall called TuHere Was a Horse. It has some of the finest stories you 
ever read. You see Phyllis Fenner is a specialist in stories—she reads 
them, tells them, collects them, even makes them up. In this book she 
put all the best stories she had ever heard about horses, especially 
horses with a bit of magic in their make-up. Henry Pitz, who drew 
the pictures for the first story this month, has illustrated this book and 
done some grand pictures. There are horses you will dream about if 
you really like horses. 

William O’Brian, who draws the pictures of Oscar, has illustrated a 
fine new book, too. It is called Hawk or Hawk CLAN and is about the 
forest Indians in Texas before Columbus came. 

Another book about an ancient people is Keota, a Boy or Oxp 
Hawai by Caroline Curtis. This tells how people lived on that island 
long before the white men came, of their hunting and fishing and 
farming, of their work and their fun. Very beautiful and thrilling is 
the part about the making of the great canoe for the chief and the 
adventure of the boy, Keola, that followed. (Published by The Tongg 
Publishing Co., Honolulu, Hawaii.) 

Next month you will find in Story Parape a story about a distant 
land. The land is Chile, a country that is nearly all mountains, a narrow 
strip that runs from the tip of South America half way up its west 
side. This will be the first chapter of a serial about Sandalio and his 
sister and his pet calf. They had plenty of problems, especially because 
of that calf. 

Then there will be a short story by Elizabeth Coatsworth, “Martin’s 
Discovery,” which deals with a boy who was always thinking of some- 
thing else at the wrong time. “Snowshoe Thompson” by Dessa Fultz is 
a fine historical story about a man who helped make history in the 
early days in California. Last but not least, there will be more about 
Oscar and his school career. 

Well, good-by and don’t forget to write me what you think of “The 
Bomber” and this month’s stamp article. Will the stamp collectors 
please say what they want next? Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Story Parade 


AS SOON AS THEY HAD SHOWN A PASS TO THE 
SENTRIES, BILLY WAS WALKING ABOARD THE 
MOST EXCITING SHIP HE HAD EVER BEEN ON 





To Billy, a sailor’s life 
was most fascinating of all 


A MEMBER OF THE CREW 


By Jean MacCattum SWEET 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Bitty Bennett was nine when Canada entered the Big War. 
By the time Billy was ten it seemed the war had been always. He 
was used to seeing soldiers and sailors and air-force men all 
around. When he went to the city with his mother on Satur- 
days, he saw the khaki and the blue and the gray-blue and he 
knew what they all meant—especially the khaki, because that 
was the color of his father’s uniform. 

But to Billy, the most fascinating of all the colors was the 
navy blue because Billy’s city was a seaport and his home was 
near a great river. Was there ever a boy, ten years old, who 
would not be happy living beside a great river near a seaport 
city? Billy was. When he was very, very small he played on the 
river beach, floating tiny ships where he waded up to his knees 
in water. When he was not quite so very small he went sailing 
in the big sailboats on his river—skimming like a seagull over 
little blue waves with white teeth. And when he was getting 
bigger he went to the city and stared at the great ocean ships 
in their docks, and stared past them to the rolling waves of the 
ocean that had no far edge of land, like his river. 

So by the time Billy was ten, he knew he wanted to be a 
sailor. He wanted to go past the rim of the water in a very big 
ship. He wanted to see what it was like when you couldn’t see 
any land at all, no matter which way you looked. And when he 
saw a sailor in his navy blue uniform, he got a funny feeling in 
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his stomach because he knew that there was a man who knew, 
a man who had been past the rim and farther. 

Billy had a camp among the trees on the hill. It wasn’t really 
a grownup camp, but perhaps that was the best part of it. Be- 
cause, when it wasn’t a real camp, it could be anything—an air- 
plane cabin, a hut on a desert island, or the bridge of a ship. 

One sunny afternoon in July, 1940, Billy was all alone in the 
camp. Somehow, that day, it just wouldn’t look like the bridge 
of a ship at all, and Billy was feeling pretty blue. He was think- 
ing, “It’s because it’s all so far away. I can never be a sailor, 
really, for years and years and that’s almost never.” If only he 
could have looked ahead—just a few hours! But then his father 
came around the corner. 

“Oh, there you are, Billy. We’ve been looking for you. Want 
to come to town with us? I have to see a man on a ship in the 
Dry Dock and I thought—” But he didn’t finish because Billy 
had disappeared toward the house for his good flannel blazer 
with the anchor on the pocket. 

In no time the six-mile drive was over. His father had shown 
a pass to the sentries who stopped them several times and Billy 
was actually walking aboard one of the most exciting ships he 
had ever been on. 

The first thing he saw, of course, was the big guns, because 
this was an “armed merchantman.” Now, a warship was one 
thing. Billy had visited every wonderful corner of a warship 
that had escorted his King and Queen to Canada long ago when 
he was only eight. But when the war started after that, many 
ships that had carried passengers and freight to the far ends of 
the world had changed overnight into armed merchantmen. 
They did not have heavy plates of steel on their big hulls to 
save them from enemy guns; they did not have all the extra 
things to fight with that warships have. They were Hero Ships, 


ordinary every-day peace-time ships, with only a few guns and 
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a crew of brave men to guard the convoys on the sea the best 
they could. 

Billy knew all about convoys by now. Those long lines of 
ships full of supplies for Britain’s fortress—food, and arms, and 
sometimes precious soldiers and airmen—they must be guided 
safely across the wide ocean. And these Hero Ships went out 
with them, like David with his slingshot against the giant 
Goliath. And Billy knew how many times they won. 

And now he stood on the deck of an armed merchantman! 
Billy didn’t know it but at the moment, he felt exactly like a 
great man who once said, “So little time, so much to do.” He 
knew that he just had to see every inch of the ship. He knew 
that he just bad to talk to every one of the sailors who were 
going about their work all over it. He didn’t know where to 
start. And then he caught the smiling eye of the captain who 
was talking to his mother and father. Something flashed be- 
tween them, the big captain and the boy, and Billy knew he had 
found a friend—some one who understood—some one who 
would feel as he did about the ship and the sea. 

“Bos’un!” the captain called, and a man stepped up smartly. 
“Take this young fellow over the ship. Show him everything 
he wants to see.” Then he looked solemnly at Billy, “Or would 
you rather come and sit in the cabin with us?” 
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Billy looked anxiously at his father and mother, but they 
smiled so he shook his head, speechless with the bigness of the 
moment. 


That was an afternoon! Billy stood on the bridge with his 
hand on the polished wheel and though he said no word, he was 
guiding his ship into the teeth of a North Atlantic gale and 
shouting terse orders above the screaming wind. He climbed 
down ladders deep into the heart of the ship and heard the en- 
gines throb while he stood by the speaking tube for orders, with 
water pouring in through cracked bulkheads. Part of the time 
he dreamed these things, and part of the time there wasn’t time. 
He visited the galley and had a piece of pie. He visited the 
canteen and had a soda. And he talked to sailors who thought it 
was nothing at all to go past the rim of the water! 

At last they came to the captain’s cabin and his mother and 
father were waiting to take him home. It seemed as if he just 
couldn’t go home—yet. 

“Well, bos’un,” the captain said, “do you think we could 
make a sailor of him?” 

“Right you are, sir. The laddie knows more about ships than 
many a green hand we’ve taken on.” 

The captain dismissed the bos’un and turned to his desk. He 
searched among some papers while Billy stood still and said 
nothing. What could he say? He did not know any words that 
could tell how he really felt that afternoon and it seemed that 
just plain “thank you” would spoil it—it wasn’t good enough. 

Then the captain turned. “I’ve been thinking,” he said. “We 
could use one first-class boy while we’re in port. What would 
you say to signing on with us?” 

Billy trembled. His parents were looking at him. “If Father 
and Mother will let me’”’—he managed. But they said it was all 
right and the papers were made out then and there, all correct, 
and the captain signed them with his gold pen. 
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“Now, able-bodied seaman Bennett”, the captain said, “you 
are a member of the crew and will have full run of the ship from 
now on. You will be paid at the canteen, with all the sodas and 
candy and gum you want while you are with the ship.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said Billy, but it was like a whisper. And 
then his parents said it was time to go, and they invited the cap- 
tain to dinner Tuesday and said good-by as if it were any other 
day at all. Up on the high wall of the Dry Dock, Billy turned 
for one more look at the ship, his ship now, and went happily 
home to dream of the days ahead. 

It was school vacation time and Billy spent every minute he 
could on the ship. Because they were in dry dock, the sailors 
had more free time than usual and they showed him things— 
how the big guns worked and how to steer a course by compass. 
They told him about far ports and strange people, and what a 
big storm was like on a dark night. They told him the differ- 
ence between a real armored warship and an armed merchant- 
man—and he knew that bis ship was really a Hero Ship. 

And often when Billy was not on the ship, his captain visited 
him at home and every minute they were together, Billy knew 
he had been right about him—he understood. Billy showed him 
the camp because he was not the kind that laughs about a camp 
in the woods being a cabin of a ship. And the captain taught 
him how to shoot his bee-bee gun and knock down tin cans 
with it when they were quite far away. 

One day the captain said, “You know, Billy, I’ve been think- 
ing about that camp of yours. What it really needs is a good 
ship’s bed—one that’s been around and traveled the seas for a 
while.” Billy waited big-eyed. “We’ve been changing the quar- 
ters a bit. I think there might be a couple of beds thrown out. 
Would you like to have one for the camp?” 

And that was how the camp got its first real flavor of the sea 
—when the wonderful ship’s bed moved in and took so much 
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room that the place looked as small as the tiniest cabin on any 
ship afloat. 

Then Billy stowed his papers there in a little box under the 
head of the mattress, and when he told the captain what he had 
done, the captain said that was right—every proper seaman 
stores his valuables under his mattress. 

But nothing goes on and on forever and Billy was wondering 
how he could ever go back to school at the end of vacation, 
leaving his ship for days perhaps—when it happened. 

The captain called him to his cabin that afternoon. He was 
sitting at his desk just as he had on the first day; there were 
papers spread out and he was writing. Billy reported smartly 
and waited. 

At last the captain turned. “Well, able-bodied seaman Ben- 
nett, it looks as if your first voyage is nearly over. You under- 
stand I can’t give away secret orders, like sailing dates, but I’ve 
made out your honorable discharge papers so everything will 
be shipshape if we leave soon.” 

“Discharge, sir,” said Billy, while his lip trembled. 

“Well, not exactly discharge,” his captain smiled a little and 
passed the paper to him. “You see it says you are on first-class 
leave from your ship so you're still an AB, my boy, and don’t 
you forget it.” 

Billy looked. Yes, there it was, “first-class leave” all right, 
and down at the bottom the signature of his captain, just like 
his other papers. But the captain was speaking again. 

“T’m sorry, son, but this is a very busy day and I'll have to 
ask you to take this leave as from now. Right, sailor?” 

“Right, sir.” Billy saluted bravely, but hesitated a minute. 
Surely this wasn’t to be the end of everything. The captain 
looked at him and smiled slowly. “Billy”, he said, “I believe you 
are a sailor—a king’s man. The kind of man that Britain always 
needs. I think you—understand things. Good-by, son.” He 
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THE CAPTAIN SHOWED HIM HOW TO SHOOT HIS BEE-BEE GUN 


came over and shook hands gravely, adding, “Tell your mother 
I shall be out for one of those good dinners tomorrow, if I can 
get off at all.” 

Billy walked away slowly. Somehow he knew the captain 
would not come for dinner. At the top of the dock he looked 
back at his ship once more. 

Billy was right. They waited an hour, but the captain did not 
come. The Hero Ship had sailed into the mists of the Atlantic, 
past the rim of the water again. 

Billy put his last papers with his others under the mattress 
and school started. When he could, he went to his ship’s cabin 
in the woods. He always looked first to make sure the papers 
were safe, and after that he carried on. Sometimes Billy was 
the captain, resting after a long watch. Sometimes he was the 
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steward straightening things up. So the weeks went slowly by. 

Billy’s parents didn’t talk much about the war. Not when he 
was there, anyway. They turned down the radio news so it did 
not disturb his studying—and they were glad when some of the 
front page words were too big for him and he turned to the 
funnies. 


But there came a day when the news was turned right off 
and the funny page was torn from the paper and laid beside his 
books when he went to study. His father and mother looked at 
him with strange smiles that weren’t real and talked low to each 
other. 

It was near sunset, when his mother came and sat beside him. 
“Billy,” she said, “I’m going to tell you a story—a wonderful 
story about a great hero.” 

He said, “Mother, there are tears in your eyes. Why are you 
sad?” 

But she smiled at him then. “I’m not sad, Billy, but it’s 
strange, I always want to cry when I know a story of something 
so brave that you can hardly believe it.” And then, while he sat 
so still that she could hardly hear him breathe, she told him the 
story—because she knew how to tell sea stories. 

Far out on the Atlantic a great convoy had been steaming 
slowly toward the British Isles, carrying hundreds of people 
and food and supplies and airplanes. They steamed slowly be- 
cause the big new ships had to go as slowly as the small old ones. 
Their armed merchantman, the Jervis Bay, kept them in line 
and watched always for the enemy who might come from the 
sky or the sea or from under the sea. Every minute of the day 
and night men watched for a plane or a ship or a submarine that 
might bring destruction to the whole convoy and death to hun- 
dreds of men. 

Day after day they watched until at last there was a cry from 
the lookout. A great enemy raider had come over the rim of the 
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water and was heading straight for the center of the convoy. It 
was a big ship, built for war. It had guns that could shoot much 
farther than the guns on the Jervis Bay. It had many more guns 
than she had. It had heavy armored sides, too strong for the guns 
of the armed merchantman—and it could travel much faster. 

It looked as if all were lost. ‘There was nothing to be done, 
What could the Jervis Bay do against such an enemy? But 
Captain Fogarty Fegan knew what he had to do—his duty. The 
Jervis Bay was his ship and it was protecting the convoy. He 
knew he must protect the convoy as long as he lived. He knew 
that he and his ship would never see England again. But what 
difference did that make to Captain Fogarty Fegan, if he could 
save twenty or thirty other ships more valuable than his? 

He did not look at the raider, racing straight toward him. He 
signaled the convoy ships to scatter and he spread a smoke 
screen to hide them while they ran from reach of the enemy 
guns. Then, when the smoke was thick and low, he turned his 
ship straight for the raider and engaged in battle. He could 
keep the enemy busy for a few precious minutes while his con- 
voy escaped. 

The great enemy guns tore at the Jervis Bay and her smaller 
guns roared back. Captain Fegan stood on the bridge and gave 
orders while his guns, one by one, were smashed. The ship 
caught fire—pieces of it were carried clean away. The Jervis 
Bay was sinking. Captain Fegan stood on the bridge with one 
arm shot off when he gave the order to the men who were left 
to take to the boats. Captain Fegan still stood on the bridge 
when the Jervis Bay, her work done, turned over and sank. 
Twenty-nine ships of that convoy reached port safely. The 
King awarded the Victoria Cross, the highest honor a British 
hero can receive, to Captain Fogarty Fegan. 

Billy’s mother stopped. He squirmed a little and slid off his 
chair. 
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“I think I'll go to the camp,” he said. She did not stop him as 
he walked to the path and then ran from sight. 

He turned up the mattress and took out the little box. He 
spread out the papers and read each word again. He fished a 
stubby pencil from his pocket and carefully placed the “honor- 
able leave” on the ship’s bed. There was the signature, “E. S. 
Fogarty Fegan, Captain.” 

Able-bodied seaman Billy Bennett of the Jervis Bay slowly 
lettered the V. C. after his captain’s name, while a great lump 
came up in his throat. 





Nore: This is a true story. Not quite all true, because I don’t know 
what the captain really said to Billy or what he said to the captain—or 
what Billy thought about when he was alone. But there truly is a boy, 
ten years old, near Saint John, N.B., who was this hero’s friend and who 
was signed on as an AB on the Jervis Bay. His name isn’t Billy Bennett, 
but the captain really gave him a bed from the ship for his camp, taught 
him to shoot, and paid his wages with goodies from the canteen. And 
every word of the fight at sea is true. 
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Sally did not really believe in 
such things, but there it was! 


THE WISHING GATE 


By Puytuts FENNER 
Illustrated by Clotilde Embree Funk 


Ong Saturday night Sally’s father said to her mother, “I think 
I will drive up to the farm tomorrow. I want to see how things 
are coming on.” 

Sally’s mother always teased her father about the farm and 
said he wouldn’t know a calf when he saw one, but her father 
only smiled. It had been his grandfather’s farm. There was a 
rickety old house where he used to visit when he was a boy, and 
now he would go up of a Sunday and walk around, looking the 
farm over. Thinking about when he was a little boy, probably, 
Sally thought. 

Now, Sally’s mother just laughed and said, “Going to do a 
little farming tomorrow?” and her father laughed, too. He said, 
“I thought maybe I could find some apples. Do you suppose 
Sally and Andy would want to go?” 

Sally nearly jumped out of her skin when she heard that, for 
if there was one thing she liked especially, it was to go off to 
the country in a buggy behind a horse. And then, it was a treat 
to go with her father, a special holiday-ish sort of feeling. 

“I could stop at the store to get a few things for our lunch, 
and we could have Sunday dinner when we come back,” Father 
said. Again, Sally felt like jumping up and down, for the lunches 
Father put up at the store were rare indeed. Mother usually 
groaned when she heard what they had had to eat, but it was 
always too late to do anything about it. Father would just grin 
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rather sheepishly and say, “Well, I guess it didn’t hurt them for 
once.” 

Sunday was as fine a day as you could wish. It was early Oc- 
tober. There was a nice tang in the air. The ground was misty 
and sparkly, and the children wore rubbers because the grass 
was wet from the frost. They went with their father to the 
barn to watch him hitch up the horse. Prince was to be driven 
today because he hadn’t been working as hard this week as Nell 
and Jen. They seemed to know that they were to rest, looked 
around just once as they crunched their oats, and then paid no 
more attention, while Prince seemed to feel that he was in for 
excitement. His ears pricked up, he pawed the stable floor for 
a bit, submitted to his rub down, looked out of the corner of 
his eye as the bridle was being taken down from the hook, but 
made no protest. He didn’t mind going into the country on 
such a day. 

The best buggy was pushed out of the barn. Prince was 
backed into the thills, Father talking all of the time to him, and 
Prince trying in vain to get a tuft of grass just out of reach. 

At last they were ready. Andy sat in the middle so he could 
drive the ends of the lines. Sally thought it was rather a stupid 
thing to play, but Andy seemed to get a great deal of fun out 
of it. Father sat on the right behind the whip and hung one foot 
over the side of the buggy. Sally never quite knew why he hung 
his foot over unless it was so he could jump out more quickly if 
the horse should run away. Sally sat on the left side. 

When they came to the store they drove around to the back. 
That in itself was fun, but to go into the big empty store with 
the front door locked, to prowl around behind the counters 
while Father put together a few things for lunch, was terribly 
exciting. What was he getting today, Sally wondered. When he 
called that he was ready, the three went out the back door and 
Father stowed away in the back under the seat two huge bags. 
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“What is it?” Sally asked. 

“Blue grapes and crackers,” Father replied. “Just the day for 
grapes, and what goes better with grapes than crackers?” That 
suited Sally for somehow she knew what her father meant by 
“just the day for grapes.” 

Away they drove up the turnpike, along the winding creek, 
around curves, and over bridges that rattled under Prince’s 
feet. Father didn’t have to speak to Prince at all. He seemed to 
feel the fall air too and went right along, kicking up little swirls 
of dust with his feet, his brown mottled coat shining in the sun. 
Once he shied a bit at a little snake in the road, and once a paper 
blowing along the road made him jump and raise his ears, but 
Father only said, “Steady, boy, steady,” and Prince was quiet. 

It didn’t seem half long enough before Father said, as he al- 
ways did, “Now, just around the turn of the road and over the 
next hill we will see Grandpa Stafford’s house. I used to swim in 
the creek over there. A penny to the one who can see the roof 
first.” This was the place where Mother, if she had been along, 
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would have said, “If there is any roof left to see.” The children 
eagerly watched for the roof which they both spied at the same 
time, and so both won pennies. 

It was a queer old house without any paint, the roof falling 














“T WISH,” SAID SALLY, “FOR A DOG, ANY KIND GF DOG.” 


in, and the doors half open. Through the door Sally could see 
the wallpaper peeling off and the plaster and dirt on the floor. 
“That room up there was where I used to sleep,” Father 
pointed out, and as always, as if they had never heard it before, 
both children craned their necks to see just where he had slept, 
in a queer little room with a sloping roof. They never actually 
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went into the house for Mother thought it wasn’t safe, but they 
could peek in the windows from all sides, and often while wait- 
ing for Father to see if his farm was all there, Sally would plan 
how she would furnish it if she had to live there. Andy, in the 
meantime, was always playing horse on the hillside. 

Today Father was especially busy, it seemed, looking at the 
nubbly little russet apples in the orchard back of the house. He 
would stop, pick up one, taste of it, throw it away, then pick up 
another one. He was looking way off toward the hills, and Sally 
just knew he was seeing himself a little boy again, visiting his 
Grandfather Stafford, perhaps playing horse as Andy was do- 
ing now. 

When she was tired of planning the furnishings for the 
rooms, Sally walked up over the little knoll back of the house 
where the pasture began. She had never walked up there be- 
fore. As she came to the top of the knoll where she could see 
the pasture, she had a strange feeling that she had seen it before. 
She couldn’t think where. Suddenly she remembered what was 
so familiar. It was the stile in the fence. There was her wishing 
gate that she had thought of so many times. 

Sally did not really believe in such things, but there it was, a 
little stile of two steps over the fence. Sally ran quickly up the 
slope to it and climbed the two steps and sat down on the top. 
Yes, it was just as she had thought of it, a place where she could 
sit down to think over what she should wish. Well, of course, 
it wasn’t a wishing gate, but Sally thought she might as well 
make a wish just in case. . . . She didn’t have to give it a second 
thought, so long had she known what she would wish for. “I 
wish,” she said, “for a dog, any kind of dog that I may keep to 
play with me.” 

Just then Father called, “Sally, time for lunch.” Sally hurried 
down the hill where her father and Andy were already sitting 
under the apple tree on the blanket from the buggy seat. 
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“What have you been doing, Sally?” said Father as he 
munched crackers and ate blue grapes, throwing the skins under 
the tree. Now, if her mother had asked, Sally might have told 
about the stile but someway she just couldn’t tell her father, so 
she said, “Oh, I’ve been up the hill.” 

Lunch over and cleared up in a minute, since there were no 
dishes, Father untied Prince from the bush near the house, led 
him over to the buggy and fastened him in. They all got in and 
started home. Andy was too sleepy now to drive the end of the 
lines. Sally felt a bit sleepy herself, but not for long, for upon 
looking back to watch the little dust swirls rise, Sally saw—a 
dog, a cute little curly-haired brown dog following as close as 
he could, with his pink tongue hanging out, his long ears flop- 
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ping, and his little legs going as fast as he could make them. 
Sally thought of the wishing gate. Of course, she didn’t be- 
lieve in it, but... . 
“Father, look quick!” cried Sally. “See that little brown dog 
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following us. Do stop and take him in. He is so tired trying to 
keep up.” 

“We'd better not,” said Father. “He ought to go back home. 
He might get lost going so far away.” Father stopped Prince 
and took his whip out of the socket and flourished it, saying, “Go 
back, doggie, you don’t want to come with us. Go back home.” 
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For a minute the dog hesitated but then very slowly at first, 
and then faster and faster, he followed them again. Sally 
couldn’t help watching all of the time. He was such a sweet 
little dog. 

Prince, of course, could go so much faster that the little dog 
was left behind. Sally felt such a disappointment. They drove 
into the barnyard and as he was unhitching Prince father ex- 
claimed, “Well, what do you know, here is that dog!” 

Sally could scarcely keep from squealing with delight. “We'll 
have to take him home,” she said, “and feed him. May I keep 
him, Father?” 

“No, of course you can’t keep him, Sally,” replied her 
father. “Some other little girl is probably looking for him now.” 

Sally’s face grew long but she continued to pat the dog. “We 
ought to take him home now, shouldn’t we, Father?” she asked. 

“Well, maybe,” answered her father dubiously. “Tomorrow 
I'll call up the people who live above the farm and ask if he is 
theirs.” 

So Sally took “Rusty” home, for that is what she had always 
planned to name her dog if she should get one. She fed him 
some scraps of meat and gave him a dish of water, brushed his 
coat and whispered in his ear just as she would have done if he 
were hers. Rusty didn’t seem to mind at all and he didn’t seem 
a bit homesick for any place else. He went to sleep on the floor 
by the grate as if he belonged there. 

The next morning Father called the neighbors next to the 
farm and asked if Rusty belonged to them. Sally sat on the floor 
scratching Rusty’s ear, listening anxiously to what her father 
was saying, and trying hard to understand what the people on 
the other end of the line were saying too. 

“Hello,” said Father. “Hello, Chris Brown’s? Oh, that you, 
Chris? I wonder if you have lost a dog? Oh, I see. Yes, yes. 
Curly-haired brown dog. I see. Too bad. Well, I don’t know. 
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I'll ask my wife. Yes, yes. Well, I’ll call you up a bit later. 
Good-by.” 

Sally looked worried. Did she have to let Rusty go right 
away? Oh, dear! If that had only been a truly wishing gate! 

“Mother,” called her father. “Chris says that that dog isn’t 
his. He says it belonged to a hired man they used to have, who 
went away and left it. He intends to give it away. He has a dog 
of his own. I was just wondering . . . ?” His voice trailed off in 
a question. 

“Oh, Father,” cried Sally, jumping up from the floor. “May 
we keep him? Mother, may we?” 

“He seems like a nice dog,” said her mother hesitatingly, “and 
I have been thinking for a long time that a dog would be nice 
for the children.” 

“Oh, Mother!” was all Sally could say, but she put her head 
down close to Rusty’s and said, “You’re my dog, Rusty, do you 
hear? Aren’t you proud?” And to herself she said, “It was a 
wishing gate.” 
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OSCAR GOES TO SCHOOL 


By Maser E. Nerxirk 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


Part I 


“Tm A mail-man, a mail-man!” cried Oscar, the trained seal, as 
balancing a letter on his nose, he flip-flopped into the room. 

“Catch!” he called to Mr. Zabriski, and tossed the envelope 
neatly to his trainer. 

Mr. Zabriski glanced at the address. “This letter is for you,” 
he said. 

“For me!” the seal exclaimed. “Aw, shrimps! You'll have to 
read it to me. Will you, please? Who is it from?” 

“Tt’s from a girl,” Mr. Zabriski reported. 

“A girl!” the astonished seal gasped. “Huh! What’s she writ- 


ing to me for? Still—it might be an invitation to a party. I'd 
certainly like that.” 
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“No,” Mr. Zabriski replied. “But just listen to this.” 


Dear Oscar— 
I like your acting very much, Will 
you please send me your autograr .1? 
Your friend, 
SALLY TAYLOR 


“Sally Taylor,” repeated Oscar. “Sally, Silly, Sally Taylor! 
[ don’t know any Silly Sally. Why, I’ve never heard of her in 
my life. And what is this auto thing that she wants me to s2nd?” 

“Your autograph,” Mr. Zabriski began to explain. “This girl 
is asking you to sign your name on a piece of paper. She wants 
to paste it in her memory book because you are a famous seal. 
You should feel proud. It’s an honor.” 

“It’s a nuisance, you mean,” Oscar replied in a discouraged 
tone. “Tell me: Can I read? Can I write?” 

“No,” Mr. Zabriski admitted. “You're illiterate.” 

“Tm what?” asked the seal. “That sounds very nice. Does it 
mean that I’m good-looking?” 

“T]-lit-er-ate,” his trainer repeated slowly. “It means that you 
can’t read and write. You see, you have never been to school.” 

“Then, that settles it,” said Oscar. “I'll go to school and I'll 
learn to read and write. I don’t want to be illiterate even if the 
word does tickle my tongue.” 

“You know you can’t go to school. They won’t let... ,” Mr. 
Zabriski began. But even as he was speaking Oscar’s voice 
sounded from the hall. 

“So long. I’m off!” 

Then the street door closed with a bang, and Mr. Zabriski 
knew that Oscar was headed for trouble. 

“He'll come back,” the trainer said to himself, “‘as illiterate 
as ever, and I hope none the worse for the adventure.” 

And sure enough, within an hour, Oscar was back. 
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“The teacher won’t have me in her class,” he reported. “She 
said to me, “You have fur like a cat, you’re as big as a young 
bear, you swim like a fish and bark like a dog. I might as well 
invite a whole menagerie to move in.’ And then she said, ‘I am 
teaching school, not training animals.’ Wasn’t that horrid? 
Imagine talking like that to a pupil! My feelings were hurt.” 

“Cat, bear, fish, dog, seal, and clown, too,” said Mr. Zabriski. 
“That teacher’s right. You’re a one-seal circus. But it’s too bad 
she’s so cross. You ought to liven up any schoolroom.” 

“The children used to like her. She’s only been cross lately,” 
said Oscar. “I wish she’d get over it. All the other teachers in 
the building are nice. The third grade teacher said she’d be glad 
to have me visit her room any time.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you join her class?” Mr. Zabriski 
suggested. 

“Because she teaches the children how to spell hard words 
like Mississippi and electricity,” Oscar explained. “And I don’t 
even know my letters. I’ll have to start in the first grade and 
learn how to write, THE CAT ATE THE RAT.” 

“Dear me! That certainly is unfortunate.” Mr. Zabriski tried 
to be comforting. “But perhaps you wouldn’t have liked school 
anyway.” 

“Oh, but I am going to school,” Oscar announced firmly. 
“We'll have to do something. The boys and girls want me in 
their class. We think we'll change teachers.” 

Mr. Zabriski sat up st:aight. “Oscar! What are you up to?” 
he scolded. “Now, you must not frighten that poor woman! 
Do you hear me?” 

“Oh, no! I won’t scare her,” the seal promised. “Why, I feel 
sorry for her. Honestly, I do. Maybe she’s been working too 
hard. And she’s starving herself, too. It’s very sad. What she 
needs is a long, long rest.” 

“Well, you take a long rest, yourself, in your tub,” Mr. Za- 
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briski suggested. And he thought, when splashing sounds began 
coming from the bathroom, that Oscar was out of mischief for 
the rest of the day. 

But much as the seal enjoyed a swim, he did not stay in the 
water long. And early that afternoon, he paid a visit to an old 
friend in the zoo. 

“T need help,” he told Big Boy, the elephant. And he ex- 
plained about the autograph and his difficulty in going to 
school. 

“Tell me all about the teacher,” said Big Boy. “You say she 
used to be agreeable, but that lately she’s cranky? And why is 
she starving? I don’t understand.” 

“Well,” Oscar began, “it’s this way. She wants to be skinny. 
So, she doesn’t eat any breakfast, she doesn’t eat any lunch at 
noon; and by two o’clock, the children say she’s cross as a bear.” 

“She must be getting thin then,” said Big Boy. 

“No, she isn’t,” Oscar replied. “She’s fat as ever. You see, by 
four o'clock she’s so hungry that she must have a snack, so as 
soon as school is out, she devours a whole stack of peanut-butter 
sandwiches, and tops that off with a pound of chocolate pepper- 
mints. She’ll never get thin at that rate. But she won’t be able to 
eat anything today,” he continued, “because she’s keeping the 
whole class after school just because William Stone whispered.” 

“My, my, my!” exclaimed Big Boy. “You ought to hold a 
meeting and make plans.” 

“We were going to do that this afternoon,” said Oscar, “but 
since everybody must stay in, we'll have to put it off.” 

“Then, as I see it,” said Big Boy, “the first step is to hold the 
meeting.” He stood swinging his trunk for a few moments. 
“Yes, I think I can help you,” he finally added. “But we’ll need 
a few things. You hurry and gather them. Then meet me in the 
school yard in an hour. I’ll want some red or green Christmas 
decorations—crepe-paper fringe will do. But what is most im- 
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portant, I must have one hundred bags of peanuts, and a bushel 
basket full of peppermint patties. The chocolate ones are best. 
And don’t forget to shell the peanuts.” 

“Now, look here, Big Boy,” said Oscar. “You know I won’t 
have time to shell one hundred bags of peanuts in an hour. I’m 
not a threshing machine.” 

“Well then, make it fifty bags of salted peanuts,” said the 
elephant. “And you'd better bring along a little shovel, too. 
And one more thing, when you're going out, stop and tell my 
keeper that you'll take charge of me this afternoon. Then I can 
get away without any trouble.” 

So Oscar hurried off to make ready. And at half past three 
the two animals met in the school yard, where Big Boy led 
Oscar to a window near the teacher’s desk, and there gave the 
final instructions. 

“Wrap the paper garland about my trunk,” he directed. 
“Then, if the teacher looks around, she’ll think that my long 
nose is only an old Christmas decoration that has fallen down 
from the wall.” 

And while Oscar disguised Big Boy’s trunk, the elephant ex- 
plained the rest of his plan. 

“Now, I can’t feed myself; my trunk will be too busy,” he 
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said, “So it’s up to you to keep my mouth filled with peanuts. 
And you'll have to work fast. Are you ready?” 

“All set!” was the answer. 

Then Big Boy began carefully and quietly shoving his long 
trunk through the window. “Now, full speed ahead!” he whis- 
pered. And Oscar began busily empty- 
ing bags of peanuts into Big Boy’s 
mouth, while the elephant began busily 
huffing and puffing peanut smells 
through his trunk into the schoolroom. 
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It didn’t take long for Big Boy to devour all the peanuts. And 
when the last bag had been eaten, Oscar climbed upon the 
empty basket for a quick sniff and a peek through the window. 
The teacher was sniffing too, and Oscar heard her say, “Which 
one of you children is eating peanuts?” 

“T’m not eating peanuts,” each child spoke up innocently and 
without hesitation. 

Big Boy, the elephant, sang softly into Oscar’s ear, 


“Fee! Fi! Fo! Fum! 
I smell something and it isn’t gum, 
Fi! Fo! Fum! Fee! 


Peanuts sure taste good to me.” 


“T think she’s weakening,” whispered the seal. 

“Fine! Fine!” Big Boy agreed. “Now for the candy.” 

So Oscar began shoveling chocolate peppermint patties into 
Big Boy’s mouth while Big Boy blew an appetising peppermint 
fragrance into the room. 

After a few minutes Oscar stopped again to see how things 
were going. It seemed to him that the schoolroom smelled like 
a candy factory. The teacher had just opened her desk drawer 
and Oscar could see that the front of it was filled with small 
waxed-paper packages of sandwiches, and behind the sand- 
wiches was a candy box. The teacher even took the lid off that, 
and looked inside. She pinched off a crumb of shiny brown 
chocolate and licked her fingers. But though Oscar could almost 
see her mouth water, she put the lid back on the box and shoved 
the drawer tight shut. For, after all, even a teacher cannot eat in 
school! 

“Hurry up! Get busy 
down.” 

And Oscar began shoveling again. He worked with a will, 
and just as the last few peppermints were scraped from the cor- 
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whispered Big Boy. “I’m slowing 
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ners of the basket, Big Boy winked a small knowing eye and be- 
gan quietly removing his trunk. 

“It worked,” he whispered gleefully. “She'll be eating her 
lunch in five minutes or I’m a grasshopper.” 

And as Oscar put an ear to the window he heard the teacher 
say, “I’ve decided not to keep any one in after school this after- 
noon. The class is dismissed.” 

“Well, that’s a good job done and I enjoyed it,” Big Boy re- 
marked with satisfaction. 

“I surely am grateful to you for helping me out,” said Oscar. 
“But it seems to me that was an enormous amount of peanuts 
and candy. I hope you don’t have bad dreams tonight and holler 
in your sleep.” 

“If I do, it was worth it,” the elephant replied firmly. Then 
with a wave of his trunk, he started shuffling back to the zoo, 
while the seal flopped around to the school door to join his 
friends as they marched out. 


(This is Part One of a two-part story. 
To be concluded next month.) 


BEFORE BREAKFAST 


Mother has to comb her hair, 
Father has to shave, 
But I—I just get hungry 
With the time I save! 
—AILEEN FISHER 
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Jed’s luck turns when he shows 


he’s boss and not afraid of 
haunts or Old Vinny’s curse 





BAD LUCK PLANTATION 


By ExizapetH CoatsworTH 
illustrated by Ellis Credle 


Part THREE 


Tue NEXT morning Jed dressed in his best clothes, and went to 
meet ’Melia in the graveyard about three miles away. He rode 
Bimeby, noticing as he passed that the cabins seemed almost 
deserted. 

He felt anxiously in his pocket. Yes, the paper crinkled there. 
It was a hot day and there was a threat of rain in the sky, but it 
would not fall this morning. The pigs and shoats grunted at him 
from the ditch sides and one little pig ran down the road ahead 
of him for some distance before it gave a squeal and turned off 
into the long grasses. 

The Negro church had been painted white and some one had 
intended to build a steeple but that had never been finished. 
The building leaned to one side, as though tired. All about it 
grew trees and among the trees were the grave-mounds, mostly 
covered with brush. The markers were often of wood and half 
of them were flat on the ground. A great many fruit jars stood 
about, some of them broken, and here and there shells and 
pieces of dishes had been used to beautify the graves with pat- 
terns of hearts and borders. 

Jed tied his horse at an old gnawed hitching post, and climbed 
the rotten stile into the graveyard. He had no difficulty in find- 
ing Vinny’s grave. Not only was ’Melia there but nearly every 
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woman and child on the plantation stood about in a silent 
watchful circle. Some one had tried to prepare the grave for its 
conspicuous role, and the bushes had been roughly scythed 
down and a cactus in a pot put at its foot, while faded paper 
flowers decorated the head, under the almost illegible board. 

Jed looked at the marker carefully. Yes, he could read 
Vinny’s name. There must be no mistakes. His heart beat fast. 
Now was his one and only chance to save Oaklands from the 
shadow of the bad luck which had hung over it for more than 
fifty years. 

It was strange how so many people could stand crowded to- 
gether, yet make so little sound. The graveyard was as still as a 
church. Not even a bird chirped or moved in the branches 
overhead, and Jed’s voice stuck in his throat as he turned to 
’Melia. She was wearing his mother’s silk dress. Since it was too 
small for her she had pieced it down the front with a strip of 
flowered material and the sleeves, too, were each widened out 
with the same flowered stuff. Jed thought he had seen it before. 
In spite of the strangeness of her costume ’Melia did not look 
ridiculous. She carried herself with too much dignity for that. 

“You sure did send a nice mule, boss,” she said solemnly in a 
low voice. “And Lawsy, but those hens was fat. When you 
give, you give, boss.” 

Jed was too anxious to smile. He looked at that moment like 
a little boy carrying too great a weight of responsibility on his 
shoulders. 

“Melia,” he said, “please repeat after me.” 

“Vinny, we are here at your grave to let you know that Mrs. 
Mitchell and her son, Jed, have given to your granddaughter 
’Melia—” he paused and the Negro woman repeated the words 
after him in a low voice—“all that was promised to you and 
kept back from you.” 

"Melia repeated the words. 
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A SHUDDER OF EXCITEMENT RAN THROUGH THE LISTENERS 


Jed felt more confidence now. It seemed to him as though 
the very air were listening. 

“With this paper she receives the cabin which used to be 
yours, and ten acres of good land.” 

The listeners drew in their breaths as Jed handed ’Melia the 
paper he had carried in his pocket. 

“She also has been given a mule—” 

“A mule,” said ’Melia. 


“Twelve hens—”’ 
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She repeated, “twelve hens,” 

“A feather bed and a silk dress.” 

Again came the dark echo. 

‘“‘Now you may rest in peace in your grave, Vinny, knowing 
that justice has been done.” 

Jed spoke louder on this last sentence, and when ’Melia re- 
peated it she flung back her head and called out in a clear voice, 
her eyes fixed on the wooden headpiece of her grandmother’s 
grave, as though she were speaking directly to the dead woman. 

A shudder of excitement ran through the listeners. But noth- 
ing stirred, nothing answered. Then overhead a catbird began 
singing. There was nothing wonderful about that. The wonder 
was that no bird had been singing before, but the Negro women 
looked up with faces as shining as though a voice had spoken 
from heaven. 

“Vinny’s satisfied!” some one exclaimed, and then Jed could 
hear the murmur all about him. 

“Glory be to Gawd, bad luck broken away!” 

“Bad luck’s a-going!”’ 

“Vinny won’t walk no more!” 

“Vinny’s at rest with Jesus!” 

The murmur grew louder and louder until it was almost a 
song. 


“Bad luck’s gone away 
Vinny’s at rest 
Bad luck’s gone away 


a 


Won't trouble us no more! 


The clouds had parted; the late morning sun was absorbing 
the moisture in the air. It wasn’t going to rain after all. 

Jed hardly knew how he walked back to Bimeby and un- 
hitched her, how he got into the saddle. Was it his imagination, 
or did the old horse feel the boy’s excitement and really step 
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out more swiftly and lightly than ever before? It was like a 
procession coming back to Oaklands, the boy on the black 
horse riding ahead, and the colored women and children troup- 
ing behind, surrounding the exalted ’Melia in her silk dress. 

The field hands pulled up their mules in the great field to 
watch them go by. 

“Praise be to the Lawd!” the women yelled out to their hus- 
bands or sons. “Vinny’s content! Vinny won’t walk never no 
more!” ‘ 

Mrs. Mitchell was waiting beside a pillar on the gallery of 
the big house. 

“Why, Jed!” she exclaimed as he rode up. “You look so dif- 
ferent! Did anything happen?” 

He dismounted and sent Bimeby back to the barn with a slap 
on the flank. 

“Oh, Mother!” he cried. “It was queer! Maybe you'll say 
that I imagined it, but really it felt as though more than the 
women were listening. There was a sort of waiting and then 
the waiting was over and everything was all right again.” 

Mrs. Mitchell smiled. 

“T can imagine it,” she remarked. “All those poor simple peo- 
ple standing there and you with your heart open to share their 
feelings! But I suppose it’s a good thing if the plantation people 
feel more cheerful. Certainly, they’ve been a gloomy lot.” 

She paused and then asked suddenly, 

“Jed, do you believe it was really Vinny you saw that morn- 
ing in the mirror?” 

Jed considered the question and answered slowly, 

“Sometimes I’m not sure, ma’am, but mostly I do think it 
was. Or maybe it was just that every one on the plantation ex- 
pected she’d come to me, and that made me see what they ex- 
pected me to see. I can’t quite figure it out, myself, but whether 
it’s Vinny, or whether it’s the plantation people, there’s a wait- 
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ing feeling gone out of the air which used to be here. What do 
you think? 

“T think it’s the plantation people,” his mother said matter-of- 
factly. “Either you saw what they were imagining, or more 
likely it was just one of the women come for something. They 
were all strangers to you then. And when Rose told you about 
Vinny you jumped to the conclusion that it must have been 
Vinny, and of course they all agreed with you. But the impor- 
tant thing now is that they do believe Vinny is satisfied, and 
that they’re satisfied too. I feel convinced that it was worth the 
cabin and the ten acres and all.” 

Jed had been thinking as his mother talked. 

“The men aren’t so sure,” he said after a while. “We ought 
to give a barbecue tonight to celebrate. Everyone’s excited. 
There should be some sort of goings-on to work off their ex- 
citement and make them feel certain that the bad times are 
really gone and the good times come again.” 

“Mercy! that means more expense!” Mrs. Mitchell protested. 
“Really, Jed, I think we’ve done enough, don’t you?” 

He looked at her soberly. 

“Mother,” he said, “I know how near we are to ruin, too. 
But we’ve got to go on a little further. The land’s all right. It’s 
the people we have to have with us.” 

Mrs. Mitchell looked long at her son. All this responsibility 
had turned him into a man. Maybe he might be wrong, but he 
knew what he was trying to do. Impulsively she laid her hand 
on his arm. 

“Jed, I have the greatest confidence in you,” she murmured 
and hurried into the house, ashamed to find that her eyes were 
half blinded by tears. 

The evening was fine, with the stars bright overhead, and 
that beautiful fragrant coolness laid across the heat of the day 
which is the joy that darkness often brings in hot countries. 
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Down among the trees in the bayou that ran behind the barns 
the men had dug pits and filled them with fires. Two young 
pigs and a calf were roasting on spits over the hot coals, and the 
fragrance of their cooking drifted with every breeze down 
among the cabins and set the children wrinkling up their noses 
and licking their lips. The colored women were getting out 
their best head-kerchiefs and putting on clean dresses. And 
everywhere was the smell of fried chicken and sorghum and 
beans and baking. At the big house all was bustle, too. Rose with 
two or more assistants was turning out pan after pan of biscuits 
and making yellow corn-bread, dripping with butter. The 
shelves had been ransacked for pickles and jams, and platters 
waited with pies and short-cake mounded with strawberries 
which the Negro children had picked that afternoon for the 
party. Pitchers of cream stood about, and butter, newly churned, 
and green beans cooked in wash-tubs. Every one on the planta- 
tion had had a hand in the preparations. There had been noth- 
ing but bustle and hollering about the cabins all afternoon, and 
the squawk of pursued chickens, and the yapping of excited 
dogs. 

There had not been another such good time on the plantation 
ever, as far back as any one could remember. And the people 
gave themselves up to this; all except a few who still stood 
apart. 

Jed, coming down from the big house, saw in the late dusk 
a figure which looked familiar, riding a mule along the road. 

“Hello, Slim!” he called, and added, seeing the bags across 
the mule’s crupper, “you been to the mill? Light and stay here 
the night. We’re having a barbecue.” 

Slim grinned and ducked his head in agreement. Jed was glad 
to think that Slim would join in the celebration. He was a 
Negro whom he respected. He had been a neighbor—Jed ought 
to know. 
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“Wish there were time to fetch Mollie and Druse,” he 
thought suddenly. “Well, why isn’t there?” 

“Here, Slim,” he said aloud. “T’ll lend you a wagon and mules 
and you go as fast as you can to get the rest of your family and 
Druse and Mollie and bring them all to the barbecue!” 

Now at last the old life and the new life seemed coming to- 
gether. He could hear people begin to sing and some one was 
playing on a concertina. There were light dresses under the 
cottonwoods. He went over to the pits. 

“All ready?” 

The Negroes there looked up at him, nodding and grinning 
through the sweat that trickled down their black faces. 





THE FRAGRANCE OF THEIR COOKING DRIFTED WITH EVERY BREEZE 
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Jed gave the order. “You, Tom, take five or six of the men 
and go up to the kitchen at the big house and help the girls bring 
down the fixings.” 

With a whoop Tom and the young men were off, racing for 
the kitchen door. Jed saw ’Melia and her brood at one of the 
plank tables, which had been run up that afternoon. She was 
holding court. Didn’t she own her cabin and ten acres of land? 
And wasn’t she Vinny’s granddaughter who had talked to her 
own grandmother in her grave that very morning? 

The procession came down from the big house, laughing and 
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squealing, Rose and her cooks, laden with baskets and platters, 
and the young Negroes each bragging of how much he could 
carry, and a ragged retinue of little Negroes, every one of them 
carrying something, if it were only a jar of pickled watermelon- 
rind hugged to a skinny bosom. 

Jed never forgot that first barbecue at Oaklands. The people 
ate till their faces shone with grease. They sang and shouted as 
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though the exuberance in them had been held down for years. 
Their happiness was something new. It was rough and sweet. 
Later on they would take it much more easily, but tonight they 
were like prisoners who had just walked out of a prison. 

Jed was a little scared at all that was going on. He hadn’t 
realized before just how discouraged the Negroes had been. 
Now they were beside themselves with joy. Soon he would go 
back to the big house where his mother was waiting, but he 
didn’t want to go until Slim and Mollie and Druse had come. 

At last he heard the muffled sound of hoofs and the rattle of 
wagon wheels on the road and there was old Druse leaning on 
his stick that was crookeder than he was, followed by Mollie in 
ared dress and Slim’s family, too. 

“Tl unhook the mules, boss,” Slim said quietly. “Look like 
no one round here would know what to do with a mule to- 
night!” and he laughed soundlessly. 

It was just then that trouble began. ’Melia’s Tom, who felt 
the family share in the celebration, had shoved the yellow man, 
Sore Heel. 

“Why don’t you take that frown off your face?” he de- 
manded. “Ain’t no time for frownin’ tonight.” 

“I frown when I want,” Sore Heel replied, “and they’s no 
nigger here cain make me quit.” 

“Oh, they ain’t, ain’t they?” Tom asked aggravatingly. “If 
you don’t know how to be-have at a party, you better go 
home.” 

“T ain’t got no home on this yere plantation. You alls a passel 
of fools thinking you got bad luck laid so easy. You wait till 
she up and wallop you, boy! I don’t aim to be here, no, sir. I 
give notice and I lightin’ out to be a long ways from here.” 

Every one began to buzz angrily, and Tom yelled, 

“Be on your way then, you no-’count nigger!” 

“I go tonight,” the man answered. “You cain get some one 
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else to take my place. I won’t live along with such a passel of 
fools!” 

“Let him alone!” Jed called sharply. “If he wants to go, he 
can go, I say.” 

There was almost silence as Sore Heel slouched off among 
the tree-trunks, his woman following him dutifully from her 
place at one of the tables. 

Slim said, “I’d like to take his cabin, boss, if you ain’t got 
some one else in mind.” 

Jed felt his heart leap up at the thought of having Slim, 
steady Slim, on the place! That was a blessing he’d never 
dreamed of. Still he hesitated. 

“What would Mr. Graham say?” he asked. “You're his ten- 
ant, aren’t you, Slim?” 

“Yessir, boss, I’se his tenant, but Mr. Graham lose so many 
mules he cutting down on men since the flood. He glad to have 
me go.” 

He did not add that he would like to be on Jed’s land, but 
his voice said that for him. 

“If it’s all right with Mr. Graham, it’s all right with me, 
Slim,” Jed agreed. 

Some one among the listeners remarked, 

“You're lucky, boss, get rid that no-’count nigger, Sore Heel, 
and get Slim—” 

“Yessir, boss, you sure is lucky!” some one else murmured. 

Then all of a sudden they realized what they had said. 

“Lucky!” The word hadn’t been used on that plantation for 
years. Already lucky things were beginning to happen on the 
very day Vinny had been talked to! Every one started to 
laugh. 

“Good luck come back to this old plantation!” a woman’s 
voice cried out. It sounded like Rose. 

“Sure ’nough, good things gwine happen from now on!” 
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Of course every crop couldn’t be as big as the crop they 
picked that first year. It took Jed and his mother five years of 
hard work to pay off the last of the debt on Oaklands. 

“Well,” remarked the lawyer when the last settlement had 
been made, “the tables are turned. It usually took five years to 
ruin an owner at Oaklands.” 

“That’s just our good luck,” replied Jed with a twinkle in 


his blue eyes. 
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RAIN 


It rains in far Havana, 
It rains in Timbucktoo, 
And often, very often, 
It rains in London, too. 


The tiny drops are falling, 
Zigzagging down the pane, 
Meanwhile we keep on hoping 
The sun will shine again. 


But while we wait for sunshine, 

Each flower, shrub and tree, 

Is drinking up the raindrops 

So glad and gratefully. 
—MAarGuUERITE BULLER 
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Beware, Mrs. Todd! The Bomber’s still a-twitter! 
Better put the brake on—or down the hill ’twill flitter! 





Behold frightened Tony! He’ll soon have to jump 
Or the Bomber will injure his pride with a bump. 





Poor Mrs. Todd! On account of her car, 
She must deal with the Law, and you know how they are! 
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ADVENTURE, NORTH AND SOUTH 


Let’s leave the United States for a while and take a flying 
trip—in books—from Alaska, across the prairies of Canada, and 
over the Grand Banks to the rocky shores of Iceland. 


KLonpIKE ApvENTURE by Len Morgan. Nelson. $1.50 

Own Arctic Ice by Frederick Machetanz. Scribners. $1.50 
Out or THE Net by Mary Edmonds. Oxford. $2.00 

Davip AND PaTIENCE by Edith Tallant. Lippincott. $2.00 

QuEST IN THE NorTHLanp by Elizabeth Yates. Knopf. $1.75 

Fur Trape APPRENTICE by Charles Clay. Oxford. $1.50 
Fiacs Over Quesec by Virginia Watson. Coward McCann. §2. 
Gay Kities or Care Breton by Amy Hogeboom. Dutton. $2. 
Paintep Arrows by Mary Weekes. Nelson. $2. 


KLonpIKE ADVENTURE is the story of a boy who joined his 
uncle in the Klondike, when gold-miners were a dime a dozen 
and gold not so easy to find. The author went to the Klondike 
as a young man. Frederick Machetanz, artist-author of ON 
Arctic Ice, writes from personal experience, too. He finds 
Alaska fascinating. 

The shores of Newfoundland and Labrador have always 
raised a sturdy brand of fisherfolk. Jorley O’Hagen in Our or 
THE Net proves his bravery by catching thieves. David Meade 
in Davip AND PatiENcE asks “Where do lost fishermen go?” 
when his father disappears at sea. The trader’s son, who has 
a cruel tongue, says that lost fishermen go to the bottom of the 
sea. David searches bravely and finds a happier answer. 

In Quest oF THE NorTHLAND, a less desperate search takes 
Michael and Merry to Iceland, where hot springs gush from 
black rock and ponies climb sure-footed over mountain trails. 

French Canadians come in for their share of adventure, too. 
Fur Trape APPRENTICE will take you back to the lusty, singing 
voyageurs who opened up the Canadian wilderness. FLacs 
OVER Quesec dramatically tells the story of the conquest of 
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Canada. Gay Kuirties or Cape Breton includes Norse ex- 
plorers and Indian raiders. 

Another important and vivid picture of Canadian life is told 
in Parntep Arrows, the story of Paul Savard, young buffalo 
hunter, and his adventures with good and bad Indians. 

There are adventures galore in the books which come from 
south of the United States. Pepro’s Pirate is concerned with 
the sack of Panama. THe ViLLace THAT LEARNED TO READ 
tells about a Mexican boy who wanted to be a bull-fighter. THe 
Cepar Deer is about hidden treasure in Guatemala. For Cross 
AND Kine tells of loyalty and treachery among the early Span- 
ish conquistadores. Kimi is a jungle story of a boy who loved 
animals. THe Gaucuo’s DauGcHTer is about rich and poor in 
the beautiful city of Buenos Aires. He Woutpn’r Be KinG 
(coming in October) is a new biography of the great South 
American liberator, Simén Bolivar. 


Pepro’s Pirate by Etta B. Oldham. Lothrop. $2. 

THE VILLAGE THAT LEARNED TO Reap by Elizabeth K. Tarshis. 
Houghton. $2. 

Tue Cepar Deer by Addison Burbank. Coward McCann. $2. 

For Cross anp Kine by Alice Desmond. Dodd Mead. §2. 

KimB1, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE by Henry Williams. Heath. $ .32 

Tue Gaucuo’s Daucuter by Katherine Pollock. Heath. $ .32 

He Wovutpn’r BE Kine by Nina Brown Baker. Vanguard. $2.50 





Illustration from Tue Vittace THAT LEARNED TO READ 
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“Why do detectives use so much soap?” asked Nancy Puzzlewit. 

She was standing on the seat of a rope swing her brothers had just 
finished making. The boys sat on the ground near-by, and waited im- 
patiently for their turns. 

“Because they have to clean up crime,” suggested Peter. 

“No,” Nancy replied. “It’s because they often have to scour the coun- 
try. Here’s another riddle: Why does a raven wear black?” 

“I know that,” cried Tom. “Because he always expects to croak. 
Now answer this: When is a piece of cloth hard to hold on to?” 

Peter got up and took over the swing. “When it makes a bolt,” he 
answered. “Give me a good push before you sit down.” 

When his turn was over, Tom handed him a kitchen match. “This 
will keep you busy while I am swinging,” he said. “Balance it on end 
on your finger.” 

Peter took the match and tried to balance it, first on one end and 
then on the other, but every time the match fell off on the ground. 

“Can it be done?” he asked. 

“Absolutely,” cried Tom. 

“Stick it into your thumb nail,” suggested Nancy. 

“No fair,’ Tom said. “You have to make it stand up on the inside 
of your finger.” 

“Well, I give up,” his brother replied. “Here, Nancy, you try it.” 

But Nancy had no_ better luck than Peter. While she was fussing 
with the match Tom let the swing slow down. 

“Look,” he said suddenly. He held out his hand, palm upwards, A 
match was standing on its head on his forefinger. 

“For goodness sake!” cried Nancy. 

Tom moved his hand gently, and the match wavered from side to 
side without falling off. 

“Tell us the trick,” said Peter. 

Tom grinned. “Oh, I just say to the match: ‘Stand on your head,’ 
and it obeys me. I speak to it firmly, of course.” 

“Of course,” agreed Peter. “But what else do you do?” 

“Well, first of all, I lick my finger. Then I press the head of the 
match against it and hold it there, as hard as I can, for ten seconds or 
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more. After that I let go, and the match stands up all by itself. Safety 
matches won’t do it, but these big ones will stick for several minutes.” 

Nancy and Peter carefully licked their forefingers and proved to 
themselves that the trick would work. Then Nancy took her turn on 
the swing, while Peter made up some puzzles. 

After a few minutes, he handed a sheet of paper to Tom. 

“See if you can do these,” said Peter. “The answers to the first one 


are all words beginning with P, like play. You drop the P and get your 
second word, lay.” 


1. Take P from a color and ijeave a fluid used for writing. 

2. Take a P from a nip with the fingers and leave a small measurement. 
3. Take a P from the front of a boat and leave a fight. 

4. Take a P from a grassy piece of ground in the midst of a city, and 
leave a ship built by Noah. 

5. Take a P from a medicine and leave yourself as sick as you were 
before. 

6. Take a P from a word meaning rather fat, and leave a piece of sugar. 
7. Take a P from the cost of something, and leave the most important 
food of Japan and China. 

8. Take a P from childish chatter, and leave a baby’s toy. 

9. Take a P from a flying machine and leave a country road. 

10. Take a P from writing that is not poetry and leave a flower. 


“The other puzzle,” Peter went on, “is a kind of scrambled arithmetic. 
Instead of writing something like three and three are six, I’ve mixed up 
all the words and put three are six and three. Of course, the longer ones 
aren’t nearly so simple. For instance: twenty-two less twelve and twelve 
two are twenty-four is. That comes out: Twelve and twelve are twenty- 
four less two is twenty-two.” 

“That’s too much for me,” cried Tom. “T’ll stick to the P’s and let 
Nancy do the arithmetic.” 

So Peter handed his scrambled arithmetic to Nancy. “There is one 
more hint I can give you,” he said. “The word that really belongs first 
when the sentence is straightened out, begins with a capital letter.” 


. Six times into Two goes three. 

. Ten times two minus ninety-eight is ten. 

. Six and six and twenty-two and add five up to five. 
is three of Thirty-three eleven the sum. 

. eight is three and Four is eleven and four. 


Mh wn en 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 53.) 
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STAMPS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Fritz LEstie 


Almost every one I know has, at some time or another, been in- 
terested in the delightful hobby of stamp collecting. It usually starts 
in school where we hear our friends talking of stamps and comparing 
their collections. Or perhaps our parents’ friends, or even our parents 
themselves, may give us some stamps that they cherish. In time we begin 
to purchase packets of “differents”; we begin to acquire stamps; we 
begin to trade, exchange, and barter with our fellow stamp collectors. 
Our collections begin to grow, and after a short while we have a stamp 
or stamps that we regard as the nucleus of our collection. We become 
more interested in the stamps of a particular nation through one of our 
treasured stamps and we decide, in the future, to enlarge our collection 
of stamps at the expense of the other countries which we may possess. 
So we embark upon the second phase in our stamp collecting; we 
acquire as many stamps of one country as possible and use the stamps 
of the other countries that “come our way” as mediums of exchange. 

To me the stamps of the United States offer as much, if not more, in- 
terest than those of other countries and they are a means of telling much 
about our own country which has been forgotten or overlooked. They 
show us also that United States stamps have their place among the most 
beautiful in color, design, and execution in the world. 

The first post office in America was established in 1639 in Massachu- 
setts. Stamps were not in use then and a postage fee was paid before the 
letter was sent. This system continued until 1845, when stamps were 
issued by many individual postmasters for their provincial districts. 
The Federal government did not print stamps until 1847. A set of two 
stamps was then issued. The first, a red brown five-cent stamp, bore 
the picture of Benjamin Franklin, the first United States Postmaster 
General. Washington’s portrait was on the black ten-cent stamp of the 
same set. An interesting feature of this issue is that the figure “five” of 
the first stamp is in the Arabic character, and the figure “ten” of the 
second stamp is in the Roman. 

Most of the stamps from 1847 until 1893 are portraits of the famous 
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figures of the day, with the exception of an issue of 1869, which pic- 
tures American shields-of-arms, events and famous men picked at 
random. In 1870-1, Edwin McMasters Stanton, the American Secretary 
of War during the Civil War, was honored by a seven-cent stamp; and 
later, in 1873, another stamp was issued in his honor. Also during this 
time, Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, famous American statesmen, 
General Scott, an American hero of the Mexican War, Commodore 
Perry, the Naval Officer who opened Japan to commerce, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the loyal federalist, as well as numerous presidents, 
had their portraits on stamps of our country. During all this time, the 
extravagant scrolls and curved-line shading were slowly being displaced 
by fields of straight shading, simple scrolls, or even none at all. 

In 1893, the date of the Columbian exhibition at Chicago, a set of six- 
teen stamps was issued to commemorate the four-hundredth anniversary 
of Columbus’ landing on the shores of America. It is generally con- 
sidered that this set is the most attractive in the history of American 
stamps. There are two common misprints in this set. In the two cent 
variety, the hat of one of the followers is misformed and because of 
this error the stamp is valued at a price much in excess of its original 
cost. 

A set of stamps, designed very much as the Columbian Issue, was re- 
leased in 1898, five years later. For many years after the purchase of 
Louisiana in 1804 from Napoleon, the land west of the Mississippi River 
remained but sparsely populated, although California was thickly popu- 
lated. Many thousands of people moved west, and slowly the land grew 
in value and population. Many Germans, who had started a revolution 
in 1848 and faced severe punishments in Germany, fled to America; 
many of them moved to the north mid-west to farm the land. The trans- 
Mississippi Issue commemorated the eventual settlement of this land. It 
consisted of nine stamps in denominations up to two dollars. Marquette 
and Fremont, two western explorers, were placed on two of the stamps. 

It is necessary for a being of the human race to collect, so say psy- 
chologists, and stamp collecting is a class of collecting that will, in 
addition to feeding this normal desire, give one a liberal education. 
That is the reason why President Roosevelt, George V, the late King 
of England, and many other busy men have turned toward this pleasant 
hobby as a source of relaxation. 
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OUR OWN 8 


A DEPARTMENT [° 
BY CHILDREN 


swtee sete anes wile gates Vile wee . 


Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


MUDFACE IS THE STORY 


Once there was an Indian boy. His name was Little Indian. His father 
was named Mudface. His mother was named Red Bear. One year 
Mudface and Little Indian went for a walk in the woods. 

His father said, “I want to go ahead. You stay here.” So his father 
went ahead. Little Indian waited, so he thought he would go ahead, so 
he went ahead. 

Then Little Indian saw his father sitting in the mud. “What are you 
doing, Father?” 

His father said, “I was tired so I sat down in the mud.” 

“Well, Father,” said Little Indian, “why couldn’t you sit on the 
grass?” 

And that is how Mudface got his name. 

—James Marr, age 8 


MY HOBBY 


On June 8, 1938, I decided to begin collecting stamps. I started out 
with approximately two hundred. I have one thousand, one hundred 
and twenty-six. My collection is growing rapidly each year. Every 
letter that comes along I manage to get the stamp. I just received a 
packet of thirty very rare stamps from Africa. I have also ordered a 
packet of Australian stamps which ought to be here within a week. 
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I trade African and Swedish stamps with the children in the neigh- 
borhood for the ones they have. Most of my stamps are from the United 
States, I have approximately three hundred. 

Last summer all the stamp collectors in our neighborhood got up 
ambition enough, and set up some tents in the empty lot, and had a 
carnival, To our astonishment we made enough money, and when we 
divided it, we each got seventy-five cents. 

—NorMaA ANDERSON, age 12 


POETRY 


Poetry is a way of telling something. Sometimes poetry is just a 
feeling or a lot of words made in a music pattern. Poems are not really 
beautiful unless they are right from the heart. 

A poem may tell a story or make a picture or tell something else. 
Some poems tell how beautiful the world is. Some are like fairy tales. 
Some tell amazing things. Some poems make me feel sad and some are 
poems of happiness that bring back thoughts and memories. A poem 
may say something in a sensible way or in a funny way. Either way is 
all right with me because it is like a song—although the words are 
twisted, the rhythm makes a tune. 

A poem is a song you say. The words swing together. Sometimes 
you sing high notes and sometimes low notes. Sometimes you sing 
fast and sometimes slow. Sometimes you talk fast with different quality. 
Poetry gives you a strong feeling. I think it is a good feeling. 


Eprtor’s Note: The three poems that follow were written by pupils of 
the seventh-grade class of the Vernon L. Davey Junior High, East 
Orange, N. J., that wrote “Poetry.” 


DREAMS 


Dreams for sale 

Dreams for sale 

Won't you buy my dreams? 

Good ones 

Bad ones 

Beautiful sad ones 

Dreams for fun 

Buy while you’re young 

Come dream away 

While you’re young. 
—May Wotr, age 12 
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FRIENDS 


The wind flows on and on 
And all the leaves are gone 
The trees reach out their arms and bend 
To touch some other leafless friend. 
—Epwarp Burcu, age 12 


AUTUMN 


Autumn is a messenger boy 
Telling a cold story 
As he talks in a breezy tone. 
—Car Gisps, age 13 
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DANGER—THIN ICE! 
—SHIRLEE WENTZEL, age 9 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLewits: pink, ink; pinch, inch; prow, row; park, ark; 
pill, ill; plump, lump; price, rice; prattle, rattle; plane, lane; prose, rose. 
Two goes into six three times. Ten times ten minus two is ninety-eight. 
Six and six and five and five add up to twenty-two. Thirty-three is the 
sum of eleven threes. Four and four is eight and three is eleven. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


For the last two months, the penguins seem to have been scattered all 
over the place—camps, farms, automobile trips, visits to relatives. As a 
result there have not been so many club activities, but there have been 
lots of letters. That reminds me that Nancy Ann Adler (age 11), 807 
Riverside Drive, Fairfield, Conn. wants more correspondents. 


The code message printed in June brought us a lot of penguin stories. 
Here is the one I liked best: 


One day Peter Penguin went to the river to fish. He heard a noise. 
What was it? It was a fish on his hook saying, “If you let me go, I'll give 
you a pin.” 

Peter was surprised but said, “All right.” 

After that every fish he caught said the same thing. He noticed that 
all of them had penguin pins. Soon he had so many pins that he thought 
he would start a penguin club. He said to himself, “It will be fun for 
children to write to each other.” 

—ETHEL SMITH, age 9 


MR. CRICKET 


Down in the meadow where the grass grows green, 
There are many little creatures that are very seldom seen. 
One is Mr. Cricket, who lives behind a rock, 

Which is shaded by a very tall milkweed stalk. 


When jolly Mr. Moon shows his face above the hill, 

Mr. Cricket leaves his house, and he isn’t very still. 

His jagged little legs strike up a merry little tune 

You can hear him every night underneath the moon. 
—ELEANoR Masson, age 13 


A MEXICAN UNIT 


In school we had a Mexican Unit. Each child was to bring every 
Mexican thing he could find. I brought three plants, two postcards, 
some stamps, a book, a basket and a rattlesnake belt. Some one else 
brought a vaquero. A vaquero is a Mexican cowboy. Our unit table was 
very, very full by the time some of the other children had brought their 
stuff in. We made a list of Spanish-Mexican words. 

—PerTer VAN ALLEN, age 10 
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Contest 


BIG PRIZES!!! 


$5.00 WORTH OF NEW BOOKS— 
YOU CHOOSE THEM! 
YOU WIN THEM.... 


JUST WRITE THE RIGHT LETTER. 


The boy and the girl writing us the best letters on their favorite books, 
giving the reasons for liking them, will each receive prizes of $5.00 worth of 
books advertised in STORY PARADE in the September, October, November 
and December issues. 


The boy and girl writing us the second best letters will receive prizes of 
$3.00 worth of books each—also chosen from the books advertised in STORY 
PARADE in September, October, November and December. 


SO-O-0-0-0-0- 


Get busy now writing your letter—and watch the advertising pages in the 
back of STORY PARADE each month to decide which books you want the 
most. 


Be sure your letter is mailed no later than December 7th to 


CONTEST DEPARTMENT 


STORY PARADE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 






























P | A Y S A NEW MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 
IN GRADES ONE THROUGH NINE 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


All plays may be pro- 
EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: duced royalty-free by 


A minimum of 15 new plays and radio scripts subscribers 


on a wide variety of informative and enter- $3.00 A Year * Sample Copy 25c. 
taining themes. 





Separate sections for different age groups. PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street 


Pl d P. t opriate f le- 
2, aay ee aT Se ee Boston, Massachusetts 


brating: 

National, Civic, and Communal Holidays and Anni- o Please enter my subscription __ eee 
versaries. year(s) to PLAYS, published monthly— 
Important chapters in the building of our country. ten times a year, starting with the Septem- 
Episodes in the lives of great men—statesmen, inven- ber 1941 issue. I enclose $......... 

tors, scientists, authors. (1 year $3.00—2 years $5.00) 

A multitude of specialized educational observances, ‘ 

such as, Book, Health, Safety, Red Cross, Fire Preven- o Enclosed is 25c. Please send me a sample 
tion, and Educational Weeks. copy of PLAYS. 


Plays for sheer entertainment—comedies, 
mysteries, fantasies. 





Plays stressing the principles of good citizen- ERROR meer Loe ee eet 
ship and the privileges and advantages of 
Democracy and the American Way of Life. wn cc cccccccc cc cccccccscccceccceces 








COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 
Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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A new and exciting animal fable— 


about Bunny Snowshoe, a rabbit 
who lacked courage. Simple text, 
and three color pictures on every 
page tell how he almost brought 
disaster to friendly Little Brown 
Hen! (Ages 4-6) $7.00 


LITTLE BROWN HEN 


By DOROTHY PARMLEE FARROW Pictures by FRANK DOBIAS 





The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue New York 








NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


THE VANISHING HOUNDS _ By Jack Bechdolt 


Shrimp and Tad spend an exciting summer at the seashore 
where they become involved in the problems of an Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin company. $1.50 


HOMESTEADERS’ HORSES By Grace and Olive Barnett 


The strange disappearance of their horses makes a summer on a Montana 
claim a thrilling one for the Blackburn family. $1.50 


PUZZLE ME THIS By Edna Yost and Janet McMaster 


A new kind of crossword puzzle that is great fun to do. Amusing pictures. 
Answers in the back. $1.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS New York 

















THE FourRTH SERIES 
OF 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


bring you broadcasts of outstanding books for children. You may get a 
program with complete schedule, notes and bibliographies for further 
reading by writing to: 


ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
70 FirtH AVENUE 
New YorK CIty 





























This is a picture of Ching-Li and his mother. 
They live in a large, friendly book called 


CHING~-LI 


and they will live for a long time in the mind and heart 
of every youngster who meets them. 


Martha Lee Poston wrote the story, which was 


told to her by her Chinese nurse when she lived 
in China. ; 

Weda Yap made the illustrations and into her 
twenty drawings she has put all her love and 
understanding of China. 


Ching-Li loved to run merrily through the city streets to 
the ne peel gee He loved its gaudy toys and its bright- 
colored candy. He loved the shouting, and singing and 
ringing of ricksha bells. 


But Ching-Li, alas, was a careless boy. You'll probably 
laugh at all the mistakes he made; you may even say ‘What 
a oy boy, that Ching-Li,’ but you will be glad when 
you find that the story has a happy ending. 


Printed in black and Chinese blue, bound in 
Cloth. Grades 2-4. $1.50. 


Thomas Nelson's fall announcement has books for young 
readers of every age level. You are invited to write for a copy. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








